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interrupted, and exhibits a zeal in parliamentary
duty that was never surpassed. Constantly cor-
responding with Hs constituents, he was at once
earnest for their public rights and for their local
interests. After the most fatiguing attendances,
it was his practice to send them a minute state-
ment of public proceedings, before he took either
sleep or refreshment. Though he rarely spoke,
his influence in both houses was so considerable,
that when Prince Rupert (who often consulted
him) voted 011 the popular side, it used to be said
that the prince had been with his tutor. He was
one of the last members who received the legiti-
mate stipend for attendance, and his grateful
constituents would often send him a barrel of ale
as a token of their regard. The traits that are
recorded of his public spirit and simple manners
give an air of probability to the popular story of
his refusal of a court-bribe. Charles the Second
having met with Marvell in a private company,
found his manners so agreeable, that he could

THE EMIGRANTS.

WHEUE the remote Bermudas ride.,
In th' ocean's bosom unespied,
From a small "boat that row'd along,
The listening winds received this song.

" What should we do, but sing His praise
That led us through the wat'ry maze,
Unto an isle so long unknown,
And yet far kinder than our own !

te Where he the huge sea-monsters racks,
That lift the deep upon their backs ;
He lands us on a grassy stage,
Safe from the storms and prelates'1 rage.

" He gave us this eternal spring
Which here enamels evex'y thing,
And sends the fowls to us in care,
On daily visits through the air.

" Ho hangs in shades the orange bright,
Like golden lamps in a green night,

.!                     *                    *                  #

And in these rocks for us did frame
A temple where to sound his name.

" Oh ! let our voice His praise exalt
Till it arrive at heaven's vault.,
Which then perhaps rebounding may
Echo beyond the Mexique bay."

Thus sung they in the English boat,
A holy and a cheerful note ;
And all the way, to guide their chime,
With falling oars they kept the time.

not imagine a man of such complacency to possess
inflexible honesty ; he accordingly, as it is said,
sent his lord-treasurer, Danby, to him next day,
who, after mounting several dark staircases,
found the author in a very mean lodging, and
proffered Mm a mark of his majesty's considera-
tion. Marvell assured the lord-treasurer that he
was not in want of the king's assistance, and
humorously illustrated his independence by call-
ing his servant to witness that he had dined for
three days successively on a shoulder of mutton;
and having given a dignified and rational expla-
nation of his motives to the minister, went to a
friend and borrowed a guinea. The story of his
death having been occasioned by poisoning, it is
to be hoped, was but a party fable. It is certain,
however, that he had been threatened with assas-
sination. The corporation of Hull voted a sum
for his funeral expenses, and for an appropriate
monument.

THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DEATH
OF HER FAWN.

THE wanton troopers riding by
Have shot my fawn, and it will die.
Ungentle men ! they cannot thrive
Who killed thee.    Thou ne'er didst alive
Them any harm ; alas ! nor could
Thy death to them do any good.
I'm sure I never wish'd them ill;
Nor do I for all this ; nor will:
But, if my simple prayers may yet
Prevail with heaven to forget
Thy murder, I will join my tears,
Rather than fail.    But, 0 my fears !
It cannot die so.    Heaven's king
Keeps register of every thing,
And nothing may we use in vain :
Ev'n beasts must be with justice slain.
*               *                *               #

Inconstant Sylvio, when yet
I had not found him counterfeit,
One morning (I remember well),
Tiocl in this silver chain and bell.
Gave it to me : nay, and I know
What he said then : I'm sure I do.
Said he, u Look how your huntsman here
Hath taught a Fawn to hunt his Deer."
But Sylvio soon had me beguiled.
This waxed tame while he grew wild,
And, quite regardless of my smart,
Left me his Fawn, but took his heart.
Thenceforth I set myself to play
My solitary time away
With this, and very well content
Could so my idle life have spent;
For it was full of sport, and light
Of foot, and heart; and did invite